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truth, the apparently, but not I believe really, conflicting testimonies 
of Scripture, of experience, and of science. As Revelation is the voice 
of God, so reason is the noblest gift of God to man. It is the duty of 
man to use both aright, and to apply each to the purpose for which it 
was bestowed. Those two most precious of all treasures, which God 
has given and intended to be used in conjunction, let not man vainly 
presume to put asunder, or to apply to oppose or thwart each other. 
Disunited and counteracting one another, confusion and chaotic disor- 
der are the inevitable result. Reconciled and used aright, and acting 
in conjunction, the whole system appears at once reduced to order, and 
the harmony and perfection of the universe are seen to extend to the 
remotest regions throughout. Over the face of nature the spirit of 
omniscience is then perceived to rule. Thus, to use reason is but to 
apply the noblest of the Creator's gifts, and the most exalted of man's 
endowments to that which is at once its highest and its most legitimate 
purpose. 



THE PEOPLES OF EASTERN ASIA.* 



Dr. Adolf Bastian is a writer to whom great respect is due from all 
who are interested in the study of anthropology. His great work, 
entitled Man in History {Der Mensch in der Geschichte, Leipzig, 1860), 
contains a wonderful collection of information as to the psychological 
side of the science — from the nervous system and the metaphysical 
theories of ideas to the nature of language, the history of religion in 
its widest sense, the abnormal phenomena of madness, hysteria, and 
morbid enthusiasm, and the social development of the various human 
races. This remarkable work is too large in its extent, and too 
discursive in its character, to be suitable for translation under the 
auspices of the Anthropological Society, while so many works better 
suited for scientific manuals remain scarcely known even by name 
in England ; but it may be safely said that any of the members of 
that Society whose inclination is towards psychology, and to whom 
the rather vague and mystical views of metaphysicians seem wanting 
in solidity, will find the study of Dr. Bastian's Mensch in der Geschichte 
a most profitable undertaking. 

After thus relieving his mind of a load of learning, Dr. Bastian 
started on a journey into the far East. Between 1861 and 1865 he 

* Die VOllcer des Oestlichcn Asien. Studien imd Beisen von Dr. Adolf 
Bastian. Vols, i and ii. 1866. Leipzig : Wigand. London : Trubnor &. Co. 
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travelled, making long stays for the purpose of studying the native 
languages and literature, in Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin 
China, the Eastern Archipelago, Japan and China; and in 1865 re- 
turned from Pekin through Mongolia, Siberia, and the Caucasus, and 
was present at the Birmingham meeting of the British Association. 
In the second of the two volumes now before us he gives an account 
of his journey in Burmah, and other volumes are to follow with 
details of the remainder of his vast journey, which was made as a 
private enterprise in the cause of oriental learning. His desire to be 
burdensome to no one is curiously illustrated by his scruples in receiv- 
ing an allowance from the King of Burmah, according to the custom 
of the country with distinguished visitors. He did not want the 
money, but it would have been flying in the face of majesty to refuse 
the monthly bag of silver, and so he had to settle it by acquiescing 
in its disappearing somehow between the royal treasury and his own 
cash-box, an arrangement which probably suited all parties. 

In his first volume Dr. Bastian compiles the result of his study of 
the native history of the Indo-Chinese nations. It must have cost 
him a stupendous amount of labour, but unluckily its contents are 
seldom of much interest to Europeans, of whom the number is 
small who take an interest in the dynastic legends of countries whose 
history is very dull or prolix, and whose mythology is for the most 
pai-t duller or more prolix still. A native Indo-Chinese history, if we 
take the best points of it, appears to consist of the following ele- 
ments : — First, an account of the creation of mankind, or their 
descent from trees, apes, or demons ; next, the low alluvial lands 
will have the stories of the first settlement of colonists, and as the 
land is often of recent growth the legends of its colonisation may 
sometimes contain history mixed with more or less of myth. The 
following is such a story from Pegu : — 

" Long ago, when what is now the great delta of the Irawaddy was 
an open bay, the king of Kala-gyee sailed across the sea, and saw a 
wild duck sitting on her nest, whereon he remarked to his followers 
that the water was sinking, and accordingly they found, as the bird 
flew off, that there was in fact a morsel of mud visible just large 
enough for her nest. The king had a stone pillar set up to claim the 
land, and returning home had the event chronicled in the royal 
archives. Long afterwards another king of Kala-gyee sailed to the 
same place and found not only that the land was dry, but that the 
Taliyns had settled on it. He said to them, 'You have no right here, 
this is my land ; did not my ancestor set up his boundary-stone 
here?' The Taliyns answered, 'The land is ours; where is your 
boundary-stone ? we know nothing of it.' The stone was duly found, 
and the Taliyns were much embarrassed what to do, but the prince 
of the Nats (demons or gods) appeared in a dream to the king of the 
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Taliyns and told him to acknowledge to the king of Kala-gyee that 
the stone was really his, but that the Taliyns had been there long 
before and left their memorial, as he would find by digging under- 
neath the stone. Underneath the stone accordingly were found the 
tokens of the Taliyns, and so, the story simply concludes, the Taliyns 
kej)t the kingdom, and therefore it was called Pae-suh, or ' the stolen 
land,' for the Taliyns had never really put their tokens where they 
were found, but the thing came to pass through the power of the 
prince of the Nats." (P. 225.) 

Between the early period and modern times come accounts of 
kings and political events largely mixed with fable. Monstrous 
dragons appear and are slain by heroes ; when water is wanted a king 
strikes the ground with his staff, and a spring gushes forth ; and the 
princes and princesses who figure in the story have, as a rule, in 
Buddhist countries, a predilection for coming into the world in ways 
not recognised by modem European physiology. The prettiest story 
in the book is, perhaps, that of the princess Thatungdau, whom king 
Noatasa gave in charge to his four knights to be carried safe to 
Pagau, where she was to be married : — 

" She was so slight and tender that they put her in a needle-case 
that the rough hands of the men-at-arms might not hurt her. They 
weighed the needle-case (it just went against one flower of jessamine), 
and each of the knights was to take charge of it for a day. Yansitta 
was the first in charge, but by evening his curiosity was too much for 
him, and he opened the cover a little way and peeped in, but the 
evening breeze blew in and puffed up the little lady, so that she 
began to swell out over the top of the case, and he had quite a dif- 
ficulty in poking her in again, and getting the cover on, and then he 
handed the case over to the next man. But he had not reckoned on 
the precautions taken ; when the needle-case was weighed before 
being passed to the next guardian it was found to be a whole petal 
of a jessamine-flower too heavy, and the inquisitive hero was con- 
demned to die. He proved too much for them, however, and went off 
with the princess, needle-case and all." (P. 45.) 

As the native Indo-Chinese histories approach modern times, 
though their character otherwise changes little, they acquire an in- 
terest to us by the appearance from time to time of well-known 
European names. The native histoiy of Ava, coming into the seven- 
teenth century, describes the reign of Ngadabdayaka, and the flight of 
Younhli in 1658, under pressure from the Manchus, over the Bur- 
mese frontier to Ava, when his forces attacked the capital, but the 
city resisted the first attack under the leadership of Mithari Katau, 
who appears to have been an Englishman, Mr. Cotton ; and about 
the same time Siamese history mentions an exjiedition under the 
celebrated European, Phaulcon (p. 61-2). In later times the Burmese 
court annals give the following account of the war with the English : — 
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" The Kulapyu, or white strangers of the west, fastened a quarrel 
upon the lord of the Golden Palace. They landed at Rangoon, took 
that place and Prome, and were permitted to advance as far as Yan- 
daboo, for the king, from motives of piety and regard to life, made no 
effort whatever to oppose them. The strangers had spent vast sums 
of money in their enterprise, and by the time they reached Yandaboo 
their resources were exhausted, and they were in great distress. 
They petitioned the king, who, in his clemency and generosity, sent 
them large sums of money to pay expenses, and ordered them out of 
the country." (Vol. i, p. 68.) 

Special students of Indo-Chinese subjects will find abundant details 
in this volume. For anthropological purposes the accounts of the 
more civilised Burmese nations, and also of the wilder Karens, Ahom, 
Singpho, etc., are of interest, though anatomical details are unfortu- 
nately very scanty. 

In the second volume Dr. Bastian begins with the account of his 
journey at Rangoon, where he notices the practice of building houses 
on piles as simply made necessary by the muddy morass on which 
they stand. Dwellings of the nature of Swiss lake habitations are, 
in fact, here, as in several other places in Asia, so adapted to the 
circumstances of the country, that their appearance can excite no 
surprise. On the other hand, the curious point about the Swiss lake- 
dwellings is, the fact of their existing in places where it is hard to see 
why the dry land might not have done as well, or better. On his 
journey towards Prome, up the Irawaddy, he noticed the road-side 
shelters set up by the pious Buddhists for the refreshment of travel- 
lers, and the offerings of food left by the wayside for the demons or 
Nats, who seem quite to fill a large enough place in the Burman mind to 
justify the detailed accounts of them which are given in many places. 
Another topic of continual interest to the traveller in Buddhist 
Asia is the question of meat or no meat. As we all know, Buddhism 
forbids the taking of life, and our traveller, finding fowls and eggs at 
least absolutely necessary to keep up his strength in an unhealthy 
and debilitating climate, had a continual difficulty in getting out- 
casts or foreigners to kill the fowls and break the eggs, which it was 
hard even to buy. If the Burmese and their neighbours really 
abstained from the flesh of animals and the contents of eggs, there 
would have been more satisfaction in complying with this incon- 
venient ordinance, but this is by no means the case. As the king of 
Burmah, a thorough-paced theologian, carefully explained to Dr. 
Bastian, it is veiy wrong indeed to kill animals for food, and there- 
fore you must get some one else to do it for you — what becomes of 
the misdoer is of course of no consequence to you. In the Siamese 
temples the torments with which fishermen will expiate their wicked- 
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ness in hell are depicted on the walls in awful colours. The wretched 
sinner hangs by the tongue to a fishhook, and mocking demons fish 
him up out of a lake of pitch and drop him in again. But, never- 
theless, the whole population of Burmah delights in a horrible pre- 
paration called ngapie, which is made by burying fish till it is putrid, 
and mixing the result with rancid butter. The ngapie is so largely 
consumed that the whole atmosphere of the country, says Dr. Bastian, 
is pestiferous with it, and the fishermen have to live principally by 
providing it. The little difficulty as to conscience is therefore in- 
geniously removed by the fisherman never killing the fish he catches 
— he merely leaves them out on the bank, and then if they die it is 
their affair, not his. As in other countries, extreme ceremonial 
laws lead to evasions which make them practically less troublesome. 
A pungyi, or, as we call him, a bonze, must not eat after noon ; there- 
fore he sits with his back to the sun, and, being hungry at two or 
three o'clock, inquires of his scholar whether it is noon yet, to which 
the boy is trained to answer that it is not, and, on the strength 
of the pupil's assertion, the master eats another meal. The effect of 
practices of these kinds on the moral sense of the people is of course 
disastrous. 

The king of Burmah now lives at Mandalay, being, it is said, 
disgusted with Amarapura by the English embassy presuming to 
come with their steamboats actually up to his palace. Dr. Bastian 
had hoped to remain an unnoticed stranger in the city, and thence, 
in good time, to travel where he would, studying the country at his 
leisure. It lay, however, quite outside his calculations that the king 
should know anything about English newspapers, but he had been 
mentioned in one, and found accordingly that his movements were 
watched and strictly limited. On presenting himself at court, never- 
theless, he was well received, and the object of his journey — the 
more complete study of Buddhism — appeared to the king a highly 
reasonable and proper one. Accordingly he took up his abode in the 
palace, and made a considerable stay there — very successful in his 
investigations into literature and manners in spite of inconvenient 
accidents, such as that of profaning the royal abode bj r carrying in 
his umbrella, a thing only permitted to royalty, and accidentally 
having his bed placed so that his feet were turned towards the king, 
which is a high crime and misdemeanour. Resuming his journey, 
Dr. Bastian proceeded downwards into Pegu on the Siamese frontier, 
where his present volume leaves him. 

Among the anthropological and ethnographical matters touched 
upon, the following are some of the most worthy of notice. Phases 
of mixed Brahminism and Buddhism are always interesting, as show- 
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ing the course of the two great waves of religious conversion in 
Eastern Asia. Such things as Brahmanic idols officiating as attendant 
gods to the great Buddha, and Brahmanic images adorned with Budd- 
hist symbols, are noticed by Dr. Bastian (p. 73). The accounts of 
tattooing are curious ; it appears to be done for magical purposes in 
Burmah, certain figures having a virtue of protecting the body, and 
especially hard substances as gold and silver being introduced under 
the skin to make the patient invulnerable (pp. 35, 144, 160). Eclipses, 
as elsewhere, are caused by the great dragon, and the calculation of 
them by the French astronomers did not appear extraordinary to the 
priests ; the foreigners know a great deal about the dragon and can 
tell when he is likely to be hungry (p. 109). The accounts of Budd- 
hist doctrines and ceremonies correspond in great measure with those 
given by Mr. Hardy in his description of Singhalese Buddhism. The 
following remarks on the complexion of the Burmese are interesting. 

" At the bathing-place I had a good opportunity of observing the 
shades of complexion, which run very much into each other. A 
traveller who, having only known the Burmans of Rangoon, should 
see others from Ava, would doubtless pronounce those from the 
northern provinces to be darker, forgetting that the Burmans resident 
in Rangoon, who besides have all immigrated on account of their 
commercial affairs, expose themselves little to the sun. If he went 
into the settlements of the true natives of Rangoon, the fishing vil- 
lages of Talein, he would find their inhabitants approaching yet more 
to the dark brown colour. The Karens, especially the Tzan, are 
generally lighter, as being in thick woods they are seldom exposed to 
the sun, but the Bghais again are very dark, although they come not 
only from the north but from high, although treeless mountains. 
The effect of external influences is shown more clearly in the Burman 

women When they are bathing it is easy to see, as if marked 

by a line, how far their usual clothing extends, for, contrasting with 
the dark tint of the upper part of their bodies and their arms, the 
rest of the body might be that of an inhabitant of Southern Europe. 
This is common in India. The Chinese ambassador remarked it 
among the Cambodians, whom he calls deep black, ' mais pour les 
dames du palais et meme parmi les femmes de Nan-plung il y en a 
qui ont le teint d'un blanc 6clatant comme du jaspe, et cela vient de 
ce qu'elles ne voient, ni le ciel, ni la lumiere du soleil.' " (p. 23). 

A fair complexion seems considered beautiful (p. 161). As a me- 
dical man Dr. Bastian will probably be able to give other valuable 
anthropological descriptions of the races he met with in the East. 
As for the Burmese, at least, then- interest in anatomical studies is 
considerable, but they look at dead bodies as merely suggestive of 
the miseries and horrors of existence ; a courtier who had to visit Dr. 
Bastian used to get out one of his anatomical books, and groan moral 
reflexions over it. We Europeans, "black barbarians" as they con- 
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sider us, may retaliate this treatment on the history-books which it 
was Dr. Bastian's severe fate to wade through ; they fill us with a 
sense of the extremest weariness of the habits of East Asiatic life, and 
the events of East Asiatic history. 

One more matter is mentioned by Dr. Bastian which should always 
be spoken of when an opportunity occurs. The native governments 
of South-Eastern Asia find their peoples well stocked with good 
thriving native vices, which are quite as much as they can conve- 
niently deal with. Under these circumstances they object somewhat 
to the importation of new ones from abroad, and have therefore en- 
deavoured by law to keep opium-smoking out of the country ; but 
now that we are established in the district of course the opium- 
houses flourish, and Dr. Bastian's regret is not unfounded, that our 
otherwise beneficial influence in the country is marred for the sake of 
the opium revenue. 
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Anthropology is that science which has for its object the study of 
the human group considered in its ensemble, in its details, and in its 
relations to the rest of nature. 

Before this science was definitely constituted, the word anthropology 
had received several other acceptations, and in point of fact man 
may be studied from several standpoints. The ancient Greek philo- 
sophers were frequently called anthropologists (avOpwiroXo^oi) because 
they discussed " the nature of man," which, according to some meant 
the mind, according to others the body. Hippocrates, irepi (pvatos 
avOpunrov, commences with the following significant phrase, " Those 
who are accustomed to hear the nature of man discussed apart from 
medicine will find nothing satisfactory to them in this treatise." The 
name of anthropology was thus received in a variety of acceptations. 
With many modern philosophers anthropology is nearly synonymous 
with psychology, whilst other authors have published under the title 
of anthropology works relating to descriptive anatomy, to general 
physiology, or to hygiene. Some dictionaries define anthropology, 
the description of the human body ; others, the natural history of 

* We propose to publish, in this and in a future number, a translation of 
the greater portion of Dr. Broca's admirable article on " Anthropologic", 
which has just appeared in the Nouveau Diet. Eney elope" digue ties Scienees 
Mk&icales. 
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